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belief which I fancy means something to
Yeats and his poetry. Out of his associ-
ation with ^E and Oriental thought, out
of his reading of Shelley and Blake, out of
his fellowship with the Theosophists and
the Hermetic Students came somehow the
belief that every personal imagination is
part of the Divine Mind. And every per-
sonal imagination, therefore, because it is
part of that Divine Mind, can, in favor-
able moments, receive intuitions of what
men, also with a share in that Mind, have
felt before it. It is this belief which moves
Yeats to say, "People do not invent, they
remember"; where to remember is to
speak with the voice of the Divine Mind.
It is these studies and experiences that
prompt Yeats to write, when he himself
sums up what he drew from them, " Im-
ages well up before the mind's eye from
a deeper source than conscious or sub-
conscious memory/' A great audacious
metaphor, in other words, is a glimpse
into a divine order: he who wrote "The
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord/'
saw God. It is this belief which causes
Yeats to see in folk-lore and legend a body